.  .  thr  achieveinenU  of  the  Negro 
properly  set  forth  will  crown  him  as 
s  factor  in  early  human  progress  and 
a  maker  of  modern  cMlixation.*’ 
—Dr.  Carter  Woodson 
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STEPHEN  ARNOLD  DOUGLAS  CENTENNIAL 

B«irn:  April  '*3.  1813  —  Died:  June  S.  18A1 


The  Southside  Chicago  area 
bounded  by  26th  St.,  North;  Fed¬ 
eral  St.,  West;  39th  St.,  [to  Vin¬ 
cennes],  South;  Vincennes  [39th 
to  35th  Sts.],  East,  and  the  Lake 
from  35th  St.,  North  .  .  .  has  been 
known  as  the  Douglas  community 
for  many  years.  Because  it  is 
close  to  the  downtown  area,  Ne¬ 
groes  moved  into  it  a  number  of 
decades  ago  making  it  a  whtriy 
Negro  section. 

Filled  with  historical  lore  and 
landmarks,  it  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sections  in 
Chicago.  The  Prairie  Shores  and 
Lake  Meadows  inter-racial  apart¬ 
ments  for  middle-income  families, 
Dunbar  Vocational  High  School, 
Prairie  Courts,  Dearborn  Homes, 
Stateway  Gardens  and  Ida  B. 
Wells  Homes  [all  Chicago  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority  low-income  apart¬ 
ments],  Fuller  Products  Co.,  Over- 
ton  Hygienic  Manufacturing  Co., 
Wabash  YMCA,  Supreme  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Illinois  Institute  of 


I 


Technology,  with  numerous  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  [including  Dou¬ 
glas  School],  Churches,  head  quar¬ 
ters  for  Democratic  Congressman 
William  Dawson  and  Second  Ward 
Alderman  William  Harvey  ...  all 
of  these  are  major  spots  of  inter¬ 
est  within  the  Douglas  area  boun¬ 
daries  now  in  the  midst  of  urban 
renewal. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  name- 
.sake  of  this  interesting  ctnnmunity 
was  bom  April  23,  1813,  in  Bran¬ 
don,  Vermont.  Journeying  west  to 
seek  his  fortune,  he  settled  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  was  licensed  to  practice 
before  the  State  Supreme  Court 
on  March  4,  1834.  His  career 
developed  from  this  point. 

Realising  that  Chicago  was  de¬ 
stined  to  become  a  leading  city, 
Douglas  purchased  about  70  acres 
in  1852  along  the  Lake,  with  what 
is  now  33rd  St.  as  the  northern 
boundary,  and  35th  St.  at  the 
South. 
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He  deeded  10  acres  of  this  land 
for  educational  use  and  helped  to 
found  the  first  institution  for  high¬ 
er  education  in  Chicago.  It  was 
located  at  34th  St.  and  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  [where  the  Lake 
Meadows  apartments  now  standi. 
The  Old  University  of  Chicago  [no 
association  with  the  present-day 
University]  cornerstone  was  laid, 
July  4  1856.  It  had  a  difficult  time 
and  Douglas  gave  it  considerable 
financial  help.  The  school  finally 
closed  its  doors  in  1886. 

Across  from  the  University, 
Douglas  gave  10  acres  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  in  trust,  located  between 
.33rd  and  35th  Sts.,  with  the  Lake 
on  the  East  and  Cottage  Grove 
Ave.  on  the  West.  This  area  was 
divided  into  two  residential  parks 
at  Douglas’  instructions  and  was 
called  Woodland  Park  and  Grove- 
land  Park.  The  Owners’  Associa¬ 
tion  had  the  responsibility  for 
maintenance  of  the  streets,  alleys 
and  parkways.  Decline  of  the  area 
set  in  about  1905  and  today,  both 
parks  are  in  very  poor  condition, 
awaiting  decision  for  conservation 
and  renewal. 

Camp  Douglas,  located  at  33rd 
St.  and  Cottage  Grove  Ave.  was 
used  during  the  Civil  War  as  a 
Confederate  Prison  Camp.  Rebel 
soldiers  were  kept  here  and  it 
was  an  important  spot  for  city 
sightseers  of  that  period.  [Oak- 
woods  Cemetery,  1035  East  67  St., 
Chicago,  Section  “K,”  near  the 
71st  St.  entrance,  has  a  large 
monument,  surrounded  with  can¬ 
non,  shot  and  shells.  It  was  erect¬ 
ed  in  July,  1893,  by  the  Ex-Con¬ 
federate  Association,  Camp  8,  “to 
the  memory  of  the  6,000  South¬ 
ern  soldiers  here  buried,  who  died 
in  Camp  Douglas  prison,  1862- 
1865.”  From  inscription  on  monu¬ 
ment. 

To  Douglas,  gofw  the  sole  credit 
for  the  founding  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  He  worked  dili¬ 
gently,  to  sell  other  roads  [against 


Southern  opposition!,  to  make 
Chicago  the  railroad  hub  of  the 
nation. 

At  East  35th  St.  and  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  tracks  [extending 
West  for  one  block]  is  a  beautiful 
park  maintained  by  the  State  of 
Illinois,  as  a  memorial  to  this 
grekt  man. 

On  a  part  of  what  waa  original¬ 
ly  a  very  large  estate,  Senator 
Douglas’  body  is  entombed  with 
a  very  impressive  monument  by 
Leonard  W.  Volk,  sculptor  and 
erected  in  1878-79.  It  is  a  four¬ 
sided  structure  with  a  sculptured 
figure  at  each  side,  representing; 
Illinois,  History,  Justice,  Elo¬ 
quence.  A  tall  colunui  towers 
above  these  decorative  figures, 
with  a  statue  of  the  Senator  on 
top.  'The  base  of  the  monument 
holds  a  .sarcophagus  with  this  in¬ 
scription;  “Tell  my  children  to 
obey  the  laws  and  uphold  the  con¬ 
stitution.”  These  were  the  last 
words  that  he  uttered  to  his  sec¬ 
ond  wife,  Adele. 

At  the  gate,  is  a  metal  plaque 
with  the  following  inscription: 
“Stephen  Arnold  Douglas;  1813- 
1861  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  statesmen  of  his  day,  was 
Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court,  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  United  States 
Senator.  Although  a  political  rival 
of  Lincoln,  he  supported  the  Union 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  so¬ 
lidarity  of  the  North.  'This  tomb 
stands  in  Oakenwald,  Douglas’ 
former  estate.” 

Douglas'  position  on  slavery  as 
stated  during  the  “Debates”:  “I 
care  more  for  the  great  principle 
of  self-government,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  rule,  than  I  do  for 
all  the  Negroes  in  Christendom.  I 
would  not  endanger  the  perpetuity 
of  this  Union,  I  would  not  blot  out 
the  great  inalienable  rights  of  the 
white  men,  for  all  the  Negroes 
that  ever  existed.” 
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JOHN  JONES 

Businessman,  Abolili«>nist,  County  ConuniMioner 


[part  two  I 

To  improve  their  chanees  for  a 
better  life,  they  decided  to  move 
to  Chicago.  After  a  seven-day 
journey,  John  and  Mary  Jones  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chicago  on  March  11. 
1845.  The  trip  from  Alton  was 
made  to  Ottawa  by  stage,  then  up 
the  canal  to  the  big  city. 

Because  Negroes  didn’t  travel 
about  much  at  that  time,  the 
Jones'  were  watched  throughout 
the  trip,  as  they  were  suspected 
of  being  runaway  slaves.  Since 
they  traveled  by  day  and  didn’t 
try  to  hide  themselves  [most  fugi¬ 
tives  traveled  at  night],  the  stage 
driver  believed  them  to  be  all 
right.  The  Chicago  population  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival  was  2,000. 

With  only  fSJM  between  them, 
they  rented  a  cottage  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  Madison  and 
Fifth.  A  shop  for  the  tailoring 
business  was  also  rented  in  a  near¬ 
by  area.  Furnishings  for  their 
house  were  obtained  ...  all  with 
the  meager  $3.50.  John  Jones 
pawned  his  watch  to  purchase  two 
stoves:  one  for  his  home;  one  for 
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John  Jones  Monument 


his  shop.  A  new  friend,  O.  C.  Han¬ 
son,  a  Negro  grocer,  gave  them 
$2.00  worth  of  food  on  credit. 

With  this  beginning,  Jones  pros¬ 
pered.  He  had  depended  upon  his 
friend.  Freer  to  handle  all  written 
work  for  him.  Finally,  Mr.  Freer 
refused  to  write  for  Jones,  telling 
him  that  he  would  have  to  learn 
to  write  for  himself.  This  was  still 
another  milestone  along  the  bril¬ 
liant  path  trod  by  John  Jones. 
He  worked  continuously  in  helping 
other  Negroes.  His  house  was  a 
meeting  place  for  abolitionists.  He 
numbered  Frederick  Douglass  and 
John  Brow’n  among  his  many 
friends. 

The  Illinois  Bhu'k  Laws  dis¬ 
turbed  John  Jones  and  he  fought 
long  and  hard  to  have  them  re¬ 
pealed.  In  1864,  he  published  an 
“Appeal  To  'The  People  of  Illinois. 
To  Repeal  The  Black  Laws  of  This 
State.”  It  was  addressed  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richard  Yates  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  to  the  State  Legislators. 
His  pamphlet  numbered  sixteen 
pages,  and  included  the  hated 
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HERITAGE  CALENDAR 

JUNE 


1.  Palisades,  N.  J.,  swimming 
pool  integrated  following  2- 
year  non-violent  campaign, 
1949. 

‘i.  John  Hope,  educator,  born, 
1868. 

8.  Liberia  recognized  as  a  free 
nation  by  the  United  States, 
1862. 

4.  Four  lunch  counters  inte¬ 
grated  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn., 
1960. 

5.  Southern  Regional  Council 
says  8  cities  that  desegregat¬ 
ed  lunch  counters  report 
sales  as  usual,  1960. 

6.  First  Negro  Convention  held 
in  Philadcphia,  18,^1. 

7.  Pennsylvania  passed  first  act 
to  prevent  importation  of 
slaves,  1712. 


statues,  with  commentaries  ex¬ 
plaining  why  they  had  to  be  abol¬ 
ished. 

Jone«  didn’t  neglect  his  biMi- 
ness  along  with  his  other  civic 
duties.  Before  the  Great  Chicago 
Fire  he  had  acquired  real  estate 
worth  185,000.  His  business  was 
located  in  a  downtown  building  at 
119  Dearborn  St.  [present  location 
of  this  address  would  be  between 
Madison  and  Washington  Streets] . 

The  Jones’  home  was  located 
at  43  Ray  St.  [No  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence,  location  approximately 
29th  and  30th  Streets;  Prairie  and 
South  Park  Avenues].  The  fire 
destroyed  some  of  his  property, 
but  he  was  worth  about  $^.000 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1871  he  was  proposed  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  unanimous¬ 
ly  accepted  by  the  Democrats  to 
run  as  a  County  Commissioner. 


8.  Florida  Conference  of  the 
AME  Church,  organized, 
1867. 

9.  Meta  Vaux  Warick  Fuller, 
noted  Negro  female  sculptor 
of  the  19th  century,  born, 
1877. 

10.  Richard  Allen  began  AME 
Church,  1794. 

1 1.  Dr.  Simon  G.  Atkins,  pioneer 
N.  C.  educator,  born,  186.3. 

12.  Negro  elected  to  American 
Nurses’  Association  Board  of 
Directors,  1948. 

13.  Revolutionary  War  Soldiers, 
'The  Black  Regiment,"  dis¬ 
banded  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
1783. 

14.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cab¬ 
in,’’  bom,  1811. 

15.  Arkansas  joined  the  Union, 
1836. 


Elected  for  a  one-year  term,  ho 
ran  for  re-election  in  1872  and  was 
returned  to  his  position  for  a 
three-year  term. 

In  1877  ho  hot-amo  III  with 
Bright’s  disease  and  was  confined 
to  his  home.  Prior  to  his  death, 
.lones  had  been  an  active  Mason, 
with  one  of  the  city  lodges  bear¬ 
ing  his  name.  “John  Jones  Lodge 
No.  7’’  is  still  in  existence  and 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  Prince  Hall* 
Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  La- 
vinia  Jones  Lee  [daughter],  in  an 
April  21,  1905  letter  written  to 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  Li¬ 
brarian,  mentions  pamphlets  on 
Fre«>  masonry  being  given  to  the 
Society. 

The  John  Jones  will  was  “proved 
and  admitted  to  record  in  open 
court.”  July  30,  1879,  with  J.  C. 
Knickerbacker  serving  as  Probate 
Judge. 


